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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciaAL LivesrocK SUBCOMMITTEI 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washi igton. D. C. 

The special subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. William S. Hill 
residing 

Mr. Hitxi. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin our hearings this morning. Iam sure everyone knows 

the reason why we are meeting this morning, that is, this special 
subcommittee, to consider some of the difficulties facing the live 
stock feeders and producers at this particular time. 
This meeting was called for the special purpose of hearing some 
of oul frie nds especially from Ohio who are qu te interested in the 
mport tions of hee f and, espe lally, those IMmportat ons from N¢ W 
Zealand, and how it affects our American market at this part eular 
time. 

With us this morning are two feeders and cattle growers from 
Ohio, Mr. Mellinger, from Springfield, and Mr. Knoop, from ‘Troy. 

Unless someone else on the committee has a different idea, we will 
take the witnesses in the order that the secretary has placed your 
names. 

Mr. Mellinger, will you take the stand and state your hame, and for 
Mr. Brown’s benefit, give us your agricultural experience, and whom 
you represent ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FLENNER MELLINGER, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Mr. Metrincer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
hame is Flenner Mellinger. I own and operate a farm of 300 acres 
4 miles southwest of Springfield, Ohio. IT havea family consisting 
of a wife and five daughters. I am engaged in putting those five 
daughters through college. And the income from this farm is our 
only source of income. 

I have fed cattle all my life. I first started feeding for my father 
when I was about tall enough to look over the edge of a feedbunk. 
And since then I started feeding on my own, in 1924. I have fed cattle 
constantly since then. 

I feed a good erop of cattle. T have exhibited cattle almost every 
year at the Ohio State Fair. Since 1936 I have, in most vears, eXx- 
hibited cattle at the International Livestock Show at Chicago. 

| tell you this because in doing this it necessitates pra tically liv- 
ing on the Chicago market for about 2 weeks out of each year. And I 


l 
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| is presented by M s Knoop, of Troy, Ohio, and my self, 
le \I rer, rep the Cor Belt Livestock Feeders 


Min I] ' \\ it ado 1 ‘ mou t |} ! mportation of the beef 
{ 1) OU KI unyth ng ibout the amount or 





{ ped int 
Mr. Mi Ncer. It se pretty well recognized that that beef 
e@e past fall. irom the information 
t ve eck nto it quite thoroughly, there seems 
to ral acre that tarted coming in around the 
of September. I t] for the most part it probably came in in 
ee ae Fae Eilat O , j 
Phe fey ‘ rally a ( Lround 60 Ih 1] oO! pounds imported 
NIh Hiri | y hyeat } | { mem: I mean, Was it bor ed or was 
ten ttle <« \ it { 


Mi Meru NGER lroi the formation we | ive, the Vast majority 
re ot | ! froze} i] hee i alt] Uh | think there is a certain 


! II I N Y< 1 iv that there are about 60 million pounds that 
\ re New Zeal bh f Canada last Sx ptember. Has 


pl of beef since that time or is this the only 


\ j I i \s | lit, it came in. I believe, at least in 
| good authority—lI have been 
ast coast, but 
[ have an unconfirmed rumor that there 


ran SCO, WV hich has been 
| e hee} unable to « mfirm that. 
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Mr. Horven. Well, is it your understanding that this is part of the 
Initial shipment, or a series of shipments ? 


Mr. Mevtumncer. Our understanding is that it is no longer coming in. 
Mr. Horven. In other words. we are dealine with a problem relating 


g 

( yY to a shipment wiiics mmenced avout Se pu mber of last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Meviincer. That is right. 

Mr. Horven. It is my understanding that no further shipments 
have been made since thi l i shipments commence l. uUthough they 
I have come inina series of shipi ents ¢ 


ial 
Mr. Menuincer. I think that will be substantially correct. 
Mr. Horven. And I note from vour statement that the Secretary 


of Agr ture ha vdvised you 1 e will do « Vt Oy »can to 
handle thi tuat So I tal te} heine taken to pro- 
Hipit further importation of t s New Zealand beet Is tha vO I 
1m] On 4 ' 

Mr. Menuincer. I think ev t] r within the wer of the See) 
tary of Acr ture beit l to preve inv f portatic 

Mr. Hint. As I understand eat has been pped directly 
to this country Where has 1 meat been all of t time 2 

Mr. Mri \ I I do not know If vou w Ly 1 mn | m just 
ii i laca feeck It w | not be bond i oust lt 
is commercial refrigerated storage. Of course, it has to be kept re- 


frigerated. It is frozen. 

Mr. Hitz. In what city? 

Mr. Merzincer. I have been told that it is in New York and Balti- 
more where there is a stock of it. I was told by Mir. Jamieson, who 
IS preside it of the Davies Co., at Columbus, that there is an amount 
of it in storage in Cineinnati and some of it at Chicago. 

Mr. Hfinn. Do you have any information as to how it happened that 
this meat just came on the market at this particular time / 

Mr. Meviincer. That is the thing about which we are complaining 
most. It seems to be | hily unfortunate that this meat should come 
in here at a time when our cattle market is in its present situ ition. 

May Lask that Mr. Knoop sit here with me? We have some figures 
here whi h ] thin k will inter { you ge tlemen. 

I will tell you this about the market: At the time I checked the 
figures, around the last week in January, our feed-steer average was 
some $10 per hundredweight below la t year at the same time. 

And also that feed-steer average showed a decline of $7 a hundred- 
weight, approximately, from around the 2d of December 1952. 

So. undoubtedly, it ha . hee n »! ice | on the mal ket in the most unfor- 
tunate time for the American livestock | PL 

Mr. Hitz. We shall be very glad to have Mr. Knoop sit with you. 

Please oive your name to the reporter for the record. You can 
testify together if that plea es you. 


Mr. Mi LLINGER. We hay e the informat ion, and it m oht be better if 


yrodues 


we could collaborate o1 this. 

Mr. Hirz. When did you first learn that this meat really was af- 
fecting the market or did affect the market? Did you learn that when 
you shipped some cattle and got a low price for them, o1 d you read 


bout it in the newspaper 4 
Mr. Merturncer. I would like for Mr. Knoop to answer that ques- 
tion. be ‘ause he learned « f it be f re | did. if | ll L\ 
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Mr. Hint. You did not know anything about any New Zealand beef 
being in the country at all until you discovered the market was all 
upset: is that right? 

“Mr. Mevurncer. That is right. Mr. Ki oop, as I said, had informa- 
tion on it before that. 

Mr. Hiww. Let us find out just who Mr. Knoop is first. 


STATEMENT OF MARK KNOOP, TROY, OHIO 


Mr. Knoop. I am in Miami County, Ohio. I have been a farmer 
all of my life. I live on the farm. I feed five or six hundred cattle 
a year, and operate about a 2,100-acre farm. I own part of this farm 
and operate part of it on a partnership basis. 

I have had a lifelong ¢ Xperience 1n feeding cattle. That is my sole 
mcome. It comes from the returns from this farm. 

Mr. Hit. When d ad Vo! first lear that some ot this New Zealand 
beef was affecting your cattle market ? 

Mr. Knoop. On January Zoe 

Mr. Hinz. That is, 1953? 

Mr. Knoop. Yes, sir: January 25,1953. That is when the first New 
Zi ! | beet that | know of i the L'nited States showed up in Dayton, 
Ohio 

There was a meat dealer there by the name of Rumman. He oper- 
ates under the ame of Rumman’s Market. He started to sel] this beef 
at 2) cents a pow d for roasts, and 39 cents a pound for steaks. I 
have been in his shop. 


I have an invoice here from Swift & Co. which he gave me, indi- 
eating that he paid 17 cents a pound for this beef. It is here for your 


inspection. 

Mr. Hin We would like to see it. You can file it with the clerk, 
or do vou have to have that ? 

Mr. Knoop. I promised this gentleman that I would return it to 
him. 

Mr. How. You can let us make a copy of it. Let me ask you this 
que tie . \W at orad i oO! th meat, 1 
meet the Federal Inspection ¢ 

Mr. Knoop. This invoice that I have here reads: 


n other words, how does it 


10 U. S. Commercial, frozen New Zealand steer hindquarters 
The weight was 2 O87 pounds. 


or s D4 79 


The price was 17 cents per pound, 


The next item on this statement is: 


10 U. S. Commercial frozen Ne Zealand steer forequarters at 17 cents a 


In other words, they are selling the hinds and fores at the same 


price. I visited this market just last Friday. The meat was coming 
into Dayton in carload lots. It was wrapped, shrouded, but cut in 
quarters. It was not hanging in the car, but just stacked in the car, 
like you would stack cordwood. They were unloading the cars into 
vans much like a furniture van, and stacking the meat in a similar 
stvle. 


“Mr. Hitz. What is the 


late on that? 


Mr IX Noor. What is that date there—that part is torn off there. 
Mr. Metuincer. I would take it to be February 10. There seems 
to be no vear. Here is another date. 9_9. here. 
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Mr. Hitt. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Knoop. Did you look 
at this meat yourself—did you examine it, put your hands on it and 
look at it to see What you thought it was, what grade? 

Mr. Knoop. That is what I have been waiting for. I have a piece 
of it right here. 

Mr. Hinzu. How did you vet that piece of it? 

Mr. Knoop. I paid 39 cents a pound for this T-bone steak, and in 
anybody’s language, that is a mighty nice T-bone steak. I did not 
buy one, I bought more. And I ate some my self al d served it to my 
family. 

It compares W ith the Ly, >. < ‘hoice orade meat in this country. The 
point is that they have been telling us that this meat did not compete 
with our meat, because it was all of a low grade and that some of it 
was unfit for consumption. 

You gentlemen may inspect that. I think you will find it is per- 
fectly all right. 

Mr. Hinxn. Were these carcasses marked “Commercial” ? 

Mr. Knoop. They were all marked “Commercial” that I saw, yes. 

Mr. Hitu. U. S. grade? 

Mr. Knoop. This is the piece of meat that was cut off of the U.S. 
commercial carcass hindquarter that I inspected. I want to bring 
out to you that this man brought trucks up to his back door directly 
from the refrigerated cars on the siding at Dayton. It was shipped 
in there in carload lots. He paid these trucks $3.50 an hour to park 
there by his meat market, because he did not have storage space for 
it. He had rented 3 or 4 additional saws to saw the meat. 

He had six meatcutters there just pushing the stock from these 
trucks right on through his meat-handling departiment which is a 
room much smaller than this area. 

They were sawing the stuff frozen and stacking the T-bones all 
along the wall. And in addition they had sirloins and round steaks 
ind roasts; the whole thing, and they were even grinding up some 
hamburger. I did not see them doing that, but they had it for sale 
at 29 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hinu. What you are saying you saw yourself ? 

Mr. Knoop. Yes, sir. I did. 

Mr. Hitt. This is not secondhand information that you are giving 
this committee ? 

Mr. Kwnoor. I spent considerable time there getting this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hitz. Yes. Did you ask this merchant where he had purchased 
this? 

Mr. KNoopr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hint. And checked on how long this meat had been in this 
country lo you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Kwnoor. He has been handling it since the 25th of January: 
That is the only information I could get. He was very nice in kt- 
ting me have this invoice, because I wanted proof of the price that 
they were actually paying for it. 

Mr. Hiitu. Was he trving to break the meat market—did vou ask 
him ? 

Mr. KNOoP. All he was intereste d in Was in making some money, I 


felt that that was free enterprise for a man to buy a product as 








( it as hig ‘ he ean. but our complaint 
thir our Governn Is g 2 pre pel 
n eing | below the 
\\ | mi oll i higher price 
( N hey are selling 
o pre ee 
| i r old, some oft it It will t keep too mu 
Chey a t ti to unload 
\I Hi H Or ike th imt to deter te 4 
Mr. Knoop. I understand that about a vear is the maximum length 
of time that they can keep it. The meat has been killed approxi 
l hat t ( ( I understa cl 
\ Hinn. Mr Phompson 
M | reson. I \ t TO aSK ) l Ss dumping matter. 
Mr. Mellinger, I think, spoke t the meat | e dumped. I had 
t ¢ dumped by the New Zealand interests. Evidently 
t} lumping process took plac fter it \ t into the hands of some of 
the | i | \ fhnOouUSseS { ( ry. Is that correct ? 
Mr. MeLiinc Do) t« er that ? 
Mr. Tiiom N. Either one of yo I want to find out who is dump- 


Mr. Metuincer. Our understanding of this is that this meat belongs 


ul ttimetothe Car Government. Several of the major 
pac ke country al o° as their agents on a commission, 

| They I) re their handling charges and a 
‘ missle or selling it. The commissi: remain steady, regardless 
( ! I they 1] t heeft 

Mr. Tirompson. The reason Iam so much interested in the dumping 
i [ think 4 ll fi Ihe e rather strict inter- 
national agreements in regard to du ne. That is the reason why 
I am trvine to put the finger « ho did dump it ; 

| t] Ik, Mi Chairman. that ve al FONG To h ve to check back TO 
cy . o bought Hy nad ) + 1 ppened to leave New Zea- 
land, who brought it into this country. ‘The whole process, I think, 


ought to be gone into. 

Mr. Kwoor. I understand that it still belones to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. I talked to one of the vice pres dents of one of the big pack 
plants in Chicago. He told me that the company did not own a 
pound of this beef, that it was all in commercial storage, and they 
were hat diy yy if strictly on a consignment or con mission basis, and 
it it belonged to the Canadian Government. 

Mr. Hint. Who gets the order when to sell? That is an important 
thing in my m nd. 

Mr. Meiumcer. I think it might be pertinent if we were to intro- 
duce a telegram that we have regarding the ownership of that meat. 
Would you like to have that ? 

Mr. Hinz. That is perfectly all right, if it meets with the approval of 
the committee. 

Mr. Meiincer. I have a telegram that will explain that. 

When I first learned of this New Zealand beef being sold in this 
country on February 1, 1953— I was at that time president of the Ohio 
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Cattle Feeders Association—I sent a telegram to Mr. Porter Jarv 


1 ‘ 3 ; 
executive vice president of Swit & Co., Chicago, Lil., as Tol 
I 
Mr. I tJ 
t Pres nt, Swift & ¢ C] 10, I 
{ ) Z 
Ne on A ) \ ic 
( ed 
\ I siened that, “Fle Mi or 
T ! ‘ { 
On I ruary 1, Ll received a reply tot 
i 
t | \f ' 
\ | RM 
| 0 
R \ l rte Jar The Ne ZA ind bee ed | Cunadia 
( Swift did not import Is a substitute for Ca hee ! 
n ( ( ntry \\ | bably d SK igain after Ist 
M 
I WW! New Zealand beef por 1 less than one-fourtl] f 1 per t 
n i this counts p Currently being sold by n 
packet ind distributors \s long a i I ( nt | eve your 
d ‘ be handled by pe le th irket it in le 
T4 +] 99 ] 4 
And that was siened “Paul C. Smith.” who is vice president 


charge of beef of Switt & Co. 


Mir. Hu Let me ask you anot question. Tiow could they grad 
t Cis as Good a Mir. Ing yosa { ‘ ad they rch 
that ( S. Commercial \ e] | } | ( 
H ao you hgure that out Who aed int ¢ 1) (OPS 
erad { i their direction, ¢ \ Yt ] { 
graders doing the wol 

Mr. Mentniincer. I 1 \ ided thro e} lar United 
State iunnels. There could be two justifications for the lower erad 
itig. \\ had a conteren > Ve terday eve i Wit Mi plarry Ree 

1 believe he is chief of the livesto« kk: 

Mr. Hitu. The meat inspector 4 

Mr. Metuincer. Ye He com ned of t] oe of the cattle. He 
aid that they are old cattle, that they would prol \ ve to 
t- and 5 veal old steers. because practically none of t weet that 
we have found will weigh less than 40 pound t will weigh from 
LOO te 550 pound to the side, which would make it SO0- to 1.100-pound 
CUrcasses, You can appreciate that isa big steer. And, of necessity, 


it would have to be a steer with age. 

Ile complained of the age of the steers. There is another thing. 
Frozen meat in this country, as you gentlemen know, is not popular. 
I suspect there may have been some consideration given to the fact 
that this meat was frozen rather than fresh beef. 

Mr. Horven. Do you know how much of this 60 millon pounds 
of beef has been actually sold or contracted for sale ? 

Mr. Menurmncer. I think no one knows that. Mr. Reed told me 
yesterday that the best information he had was that there was around 
10 million pounds as yet unsold. 

Of course, there would probably be a time lag on that. I do not 
know what date the figures he had would be. It would be probably 
a good deal less. 

Mr. Horven. That confirms the figures I have, that approximately 
20 million pounds of this meat has been sold or contracted for, which 
would leave about 40 million pounds still in storage. 
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Can you tell this committee why this meat is still in storage and 
not being sold, if it + aa sheer ry at? Why is it moving so slowly ? 

Mr. Menurncer. I believe that Mr. Knoop has studied that angle 
fthe situation. Would you like to answer that, Mr. Knoop ? 

Mr. Kxoor. That goes back to the idea that we think they have tried 
to sel] tata higher p rice an a the y oe | not do it. becaus se it was not 


too desirable because of its being frozen. The butcher cannot thaw 
this beef out and keep it in his store long enough to sel] it under 
ormal merchandising procedure. 


Mr. Horven. Is not the price attractive? You are buying it cheap 
Ohio Would not that as well attract people on the senboard and 
other places / 

Mr. Knoop. It does now at these very low prices of 39 cents for a 
T-bone steak. P eople are swarming in ito these pl ices TO buy them. 

We eould show you the newspaper cli ipping os on that. 

Mr. Menuincer. You might tel] him what we know about the prices 
that thev asked prey lously. 

Mr. Kxoor. We have it on good authority that this beef was tried 
o be sold at around 30 cents a pound last October and they could 
not sell it at that price. So they had orders from the Canadian 
Government to sell it at any price, to get rid of it before it spoiled. 

Mr. Horven. If this beef is so good and has such an attractive 
retail price, I cannot understand why 40 million pounds of it is still 


t 


h storage. 

Mr. Knoop. They just started to sell it January 25 in Ohio. 

Just yesterday I talked to Chicago, and they told me that there 
Was one store that started handling it in Chicago vesterday for the 
first time. It showed up in Galesburg, Ill., some time in the middle 
of last week.  ¢ hicago d d not get it until yesterday. 

This beef that has been comin @ TO Davtor and ¢ oh mbus is shipped 
directly trom Chicago. There is another point that L would like to 
touch 01 This does not make sense to me. Mavbe you cventlemen 

in figure it out. | 


This mat Rumman. whose invoice I have. tells me that he ean buv 


this beef for 17 cents, vet he buys only 514 sides. If he buys over 
14 sides, he pays 22 cents, or a nickel a pound more for it, which 


iquantity diseount in reverse 


I do not understand that kind of a deal. It looks to me like some- 


Od) trving to spreac tas thin is they can. 
Mr. Horven. Is it not true that the retail price of beef in general 
as gone down considerably in the last few weeks ? 


Xf 


Ir. Kwoop. Yes. cir 
Mr. Horven. Has not the low price of beef greatly stimulated the 
CoO linpt ion ¢ 


Mr. Mentnincer. Do you want me to answer that? I have some 
figures on that. We are pretty well loaded with figures, gentlemen. 


I have here a quotation from our local paper in the small town of 
Yellow Springs. I live between Yellow Springs and Sprinefield, 
() ) 

Phe } lvert sed the sf rd i\ before I left home: 

ry heef, U. S. Choice grade, round steaks 66 ec nts a pound, rib roast, 5B: 
} k roast 49 cent 


. 
nd it went on through like that. 
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Here we have this advertisement: 

The meat famine is over You can get that low-priced meat you have been 
reading about at the co-op. Choice round, sirloin, or T-bone steak, 59 cents a 
pound. Chuck roast, 31 cents a pound. It is that frozen New Zealand beef 
that has been lining them up for blocks in Dayton, U. S. Commercial grade 


untrinimed 


True, it has been a little slow, the fact that these retail prices have 


come down. Thev have been a bit slow about that, but our beef Is 
selling at an attractive price how. I think there is no doubt that that 


has acted to stimulate consumption, 
Mr. Hoerv: N. Livestoc kk slaughter 1}) general Has greatly piecre ased 


over a year ago, has it not ¢ 
Mr. Meuiincer. It has, very sharply. Of course, your hog sleugh 


ter 1S droppu go and Hes dropped quite a bit. Wi have foun Ss On the 
federally inspected slaughter of cattle, and I think that for January 
the figures will show approximately 30 percent heavier than for 
January last year. That is the cattle slaughter. 

Mr. Hinw. I would like to ask you this question: Have you any idea 


ie producer of this beef in New Zealand received for his cattl 
| 


1 


what tl 
when he marketed them 

Mr. Metuincer. 1 want to assure you that that is the S64 question, 
Mr. Hill 


aval, Li. 


/ 


[have a verv good friend who is the market reporter on the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal, and I tried to have him 


l 


chase that figure fo 
me, . 
Mr. Ki Oop has a lot of connections, and he has tried to ascertan 
that figure. We certainly have run up against a stone wall when we 
have tried to find out anything about what the producer of those 
cattle received for them. 

Mr. HARVEY. ] would like to say, apropos of that question, that on 


fe 1, ; _— t at { f+ 

a tT wWhOWLD aA pprontiiaters what the cost of meat is on toot 
! 
} 


and then translating it into finer terms of carcass weie 


nts, et cetera, 

and assuming thal nobody took a loss from the time the cattle left the 

farm until they got to market, is it not your judgment that the utmost 
r 


that the producer of this beef could have gotten would have been 4 01 
hb cents a pound ¢ 
Mr. Menurncer. | have a few seattered figures that might be perti 
nent onthat. If Iam not mistaken, I believe the duty on dressed beef 
coming ii to this COUnLLS ls around »cents a pound. 
7 ~~ pert vw Ht A orien) tii nd Mr. R es » HW that 
BK ‘ ‘ 


A TiN WeECicuds y ya ab SLi LehEUdad CALANG abba. (i tak cal 


} 


arrival in this country much of this beef was in ad rty ce ndition: it 
had to be what they called washed and reconditioned. 
Mr. Reed told me that that process cost 4 cents a pound. <As to 
hat. Phat 
information came from one of his experts. The first 30 days refrig 
erated storage would cost 80 cents per hundred pounds, and the next 
30 days and thereafter would cost 60 cents per hundred pounds 


refrigeration charges, Mr. Reed Fave me information On t 


So that if it has heen in here for 5 months. we W il] SAV, the e st oO 
refrigerated storage would be SU cents plus t times GO, or SoU cents 
us 82.40, or $3.20 storage charges alone on that meat. 

Mr. Horven. And that would be a little over 3 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Meviincer. That is correct; a little over 3 cents a pound 

Mr. Horven. Pursuing that question a little further, would you not 
say, then, that probably the maximum price that the producer could 
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( pted a loss in transit, 

\ \I | i ( : hat eS 1N there. 
, Depa ( of Agriculture. 
v . + tie Canarian Clevetament had te 

le te on the sale of this beef. In other 

' ( d ne int it sol low a certain price 

I k that that is at tl } nt where they found that it would 
not ove. Ey cl ntlv the stop loss has bee illed n. we feel. 

Mr. Harvey. I want to say in regard to this that the matter of 
t] heef was first brought to mv attention last October in Peru, Ind.. 

not my cist { At that time I found it difficult to believe 
that the local butchers, as they claimed, and as presented to me, were 
buy ng this be f for 18 cents a quarter. 


I asked them to get me affidavits and a bill of sale concerning this 
beef and a statement of its condition. orading, et cetera, which I 
received. 

The information that I eathered at that time was so indefinite, 
and I was unable to find out how much of this beef was coming into 
the country, that it was rather difficult to arrive at a conclusion. I 
watched the market very carefully. None of it showed up that I 
could find in our section, at least, of Indiana during that intervening 
period. 

I was able when I returned to Washington the first of the vear 
to get the figures on it, which have been substantiated here, about DO 
million pounds in frozen carcasses. The beef trade did not start 
moving it until just about the time I released the fieures the Ist of 
February. 

I think the reaction is that the demoralizing effect of this meat 
on an already unsteady market has been far out of proportion to 
the amount of meat that has actually come in. 

Mr. Meturncer. Very definitely so. It takes a very small tail to 
wag a pretty good-sized dog. And when you have a market with which 
you gentlemen are familiar that is already loaded pretty well to 

capacity, and we think over capacity, especially yesterday; then on 
top of th: it you have this fractional small supply, it can be very small, 
but yet it will be absolutely demoralizing to your market. You men 
know that. 

Mr. Hix. That is just about what has happened here. 

Mr. MeturNcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. You do not think this is going to continue; do you? 

Mr. Metiincer. We have assurances that there is not any more of 
it coming in. 

Mr. Hitz. How did you get that assurance ? 

Mr. Metiincer. We have it in this way: That the Secretary of 
Agriculture assured us that he would do everything in his power 
to prevent further importations. 

Mr. Horven. I think the record should show that this subcommittee 

renly to cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture to see to it that 
furth ] importations are prohibited. , 

Mr. Meruincer. I believe that he will cooperate. 

Mr. Winn. Mr. Harvey, excuse us for interrupting you. 

Mir HAR\ cz | hat is all right. | Vi onde ‘¢ if you would care to elab- 
rate on this statement that is shown here over the difference between 

zen and chilled beef with regard to the market ? 
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Mr. MELLINGER. Mr. Harvey, I am not familiar with what is 


termed “chilled beet. L know that that is what IEneland nports as 
b vehneral rl le. . hey eall lt chilled beef. Of course, our bee f is all 
refrigerated for shipment. ‘That beef is held at approximately 538 
“Whether ‘ chilled beef is simply what we term “fresh beef under 
refrigeration,” or whether it is frozen beef, I would be unable to 
uswer. 
Mr. Hinz. Let me ask you a question. When once they open up 


iis frozen beef and take it out of the storage, and it starts to thaw 


out, it must be used immediately; is that correct? ‘That is, in a short 
vhile: it would deteriorate until it 1s useless / 

Mr. Metuincer. More or less so. That used to be the feeling that 
people had. However, recently they have said that in beef that thaws 
out. the bacterial growth is no faster than it is in unfrozen beef. 
However, the situation you get into, where a man is handling this 
beef at retail, when it thaws and it Just begins to run out, you have a 
shrinkage there, it does not look attractive to the purchaser. For that 
reason, in commercial channels they would have to move it pretty fast 
after it is thawed out. 

Mr. Hitt. That accounts for the pressure put on the selling of the 
beef when the merchant gets it? He must put the pressure on and 
close out his meat in a short while? It is not meat that can be kept in 
his ice box 10 days or 2 or 3 weeks; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Metiincer. I might say the reason that we from Ohio are here 
on this thing is that we represent the whole Corn Belt Feeders Associa- 
tion. We are here because this thing started right there in Dayton, 
Ohio. It is growing by leaps and bounds, mushrooming from there. 
We have had a lot more experience in what is happening in that than 
the bovs in the other parts of the feeding territory. 

Along that line our experience would be that this is pretty largely 
being handled by fellows who are kind of in search of a fast buck, if 
you know what I mean. 

Our more reputable merchants do not seem to be handling this beef. 

Mr. Hiri. Even a butcher that is handling this, a company that is 
handling this, knows full well that it is only a temporary supply. 

Mr. Metiincer. That is right. 

Mr. Hitt. Had you finished, Mr. Harve ry? 

Mr. Harvey. I again want to reemphasize the thing that I think is 
actually the crux of this whole thing: That is, that this beef going 
on the market under the conditions which have been set forth here 
has had a very demoralizing effect upon the whole beef and meat 
trade. 

I think that is the point that we must realize and emphasize. As I 
understand it, that is the complaint that you gentlemen are particu- 
larly interested in presenting to this committee; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Mecurncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Knoop. Could I make a statement on that? This beef has been 
selling at these prices that have been so much below our domestic 
beef marke that people are saying to us cattlemen. “Well, if they 
can produce beef in New Zealand and send it halfway around the 
world and sell it for that price here, why can you not do it in this 
country ?” 
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Yi 1 see, the consumer does not understand the entire problem 
that we are confronted with. I think that if something could be 
done immediately to restore confidence in the cattlemen of this country 
so that they would not ship their cattle to market 1m an unorderly 
fashion, it would help us strengthen our markets and we could possibly 
get over this period. 

Mr. Hiww. There isa young man in this room from my own area and 

conversation with hn e stated that they cannot do that, because 


ttl 
Cutt le ive ready to vo to market. The feeding days are over 


Hi shay and] sora and his whol operatiol we Thisned 
Would vou expl: 


lain how vou cal hold those cattl 3 or4 weeks longer 4 

Mr. Kwoop. ‘| hat is not true throughout the Corn Belt generally. 
There are cases where I realize that feed is in short supply. 

Mr. Hin. It is true in our area, because we finish up our feeding 

tion or will in the next 30 to 60 days, because spring farm 


operat ( hee] 


1 

Mr. Knoop. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. It must be cleared out. 

Mr. Knoop. Many of the feeders feed the year round, of course. 
And most of them are prepared, I would think, to carry On. At least, 
In our section of the Corn Belt we can carry our cattle for another 30 
to 60 days and string them out on the market. 

Secri tary Benson is very anxious to see an orderly marketing pro- 


gram, as he has stated. As you gentlemen may know, we had a 
lenethy conference with the Secretary vesterday, trying to work out 
someth ronth very problen 


Mr. HI. Let me ask you agvaln about that. Even a commercial 
feeder, and that 1s what you curt talking about rioht now, cannot hold 
these cattle that are ready for the market for an unlimited time. 

Ile cannot do it. If they are ready to go to market, and are in 
finished top shape, What busi ess has he holdine them? What happens 
to him then? Let us not misunderstand that. 

‘There are many people who do not understand that when you are 
ready to send these steers to market within a few days, you had better 
send them. 

Mir. Knoop. I feel that the unrest in the eattle Industry has brought 
before they are ready. You see, the bankers 
are beginning to get a little bit nervous. 

Mr. Hu Ll. That is anot he r phase, | aocree with that. 

Mr. Knoop. Many of these cattle are coming to the market. That 
is the point. If the cattle feeder had confidence, many of these 
cattle could be held back. I agree with you 100 percent that when 
cattle are ready and they are finished and you are out of feed, you 
have to sell them. 

Generally speaking, that is not the true picture today. I think 
more are coming to market than the situation warrants. People 
are becoming uneasy. 

Mr. Hiri. Maybe some good will come out of this hearing that we 
re holding today. 

Mr. Kxoor. That is our intention in being here. 


many cattle to market 
} ’ 


Min Aliy Ras Mr. Herlon oO, ad d you have a question ? 
Mr. Hertone. You gave some figures awhile ago indicating that 
the total cost of the duty, the refrigeration, and the washing, et cetera, 


amounted tO 10." cents 
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Do you have any figures on the transportation charges from New 
Zeal: und to this country ¢ 

Mr. Mi LLINGER. No. SIT ] do not. We would like to have thre In. 

The figures that I have given I think are fairly authentic, but as I 
say, We have tried to get figures, because we felt that that entered very 
pertinently into this. But we were unable to get figures. , 

Mr. Heriona. Do you have ny idea ae Knoop / 

Mr. Knoop. On the transportation ¢ ‘hi irges / 

Mr. HERLONG. Yes. 

Mr. Knoop. No, sir: I would not. 

Mr. Hertone. Could vou liazard a guess as to about how much it 
would bef Tam trying to arrive at a figure of the total cost of puttin 
it in the retail store. 

Mr. Mentiuincer. [have been told it is around 11,000 miles from New 
Zealand. 

Mr. KxNoor. I would only be guessing if I answered it. I really 
do not know enough about transportation to give you a fair answer. 
I would really rather not do that. 

Mir. Hertone. How about the commission to Swift & Co. and the 


handling charges / Do you have any figures on that ? 
Mr. Knoor. That is another one that we could not get. 
Mr. Hertona. It seems to me that with the 10.2 cents, in addition 


to the commission, transportation, and handling charges, it will add 
up toa total of more than 17 cents meht there. 

Certa nity they are not going to kee ponw ith such a losing’ propos! 
tion as that. They will quit, because they are losing money. The 

ho question sea’ it, in my mind, We will not have any more ot 
itafter this is gone, 

Qf course, what has been dlone ip to now has had avery bad effect 
on the beef market so far as local meat is concerned. Iam sure of that, 
but I donot have any fear of any more of it coming in, when it is losing 
money like this. Phey are ne t voing to be put in the position of hav 
Ing to dump anv more. 

Mr. KxNoor. But there is one point there, there is meat coming 1 
from other countries, especially from Ireland. ‘That is another thing 
that we should look into in the future to pre vent these things from 
hi t}) pe hing again. 

This slipped in here on us last year, 1952. It was not generally 
known. We did not know about it until after the first of this year. 
At least. I did not. 

Mr. Harvey had had some information, but he is the first man ] 
have ever heard who had that information. 

Mr. Hoeven. Who has the investment in this beef ? 

Mr. Knoor. The Canadian Government. 

Mr. Harvey. If you will permit me to interrupt there, it is my 
understanding that the Canadian Government was blocked from ae 
ping beef to the United States due to the hoof-and-mouth embarex 
This deal was worked out whereby Canada could ship her beef over 
to England, who does not have an embargo against hoof-and-mouth 
disease. And then, in turn, we agreed to accept the New Zealand beef 
in lieu of the Canadian beef, since New Zealand does not have the 
hoof-and-mouth disease and hence was not subjected to embargo by 
the United States. 














aluate it there, 


I ey 


} the amount of meat that came 1n, but it was the 
u \ chit came and is being marketed that has demor- 
ed retail me rade. 
\I Horven. Who ow the 40 million pounds of beef that is still 
M Kwoorp. The Canadian Government. ‘J hey are paying the 
ri ( {, pl C pally on the eastern seaboard. 
Mr. Hur. Unless they sell that meat in a short while, if it has 
Det hn storage a has been testified, if would indicate they stand 
nee to take a real loss on it. Is that correct ¢ 


How much longer can you operate or hold that beef and still sell 
tas vo od qui uli ty beef ? 

Mr. Knoop. We understand that the beef will not be a year old for 
i couple more months: 1 1h) other words, it could be nen | off the market 


for a coup le more months. We have this on aut! lority from the 
packing acip ntis that the meat has held up in good condition gen 
erally, and this meat certainly indicates that. 

The sides of be ef that 1 saw were in perfect condition for frozen 


beef. If the \ coul hol | that off for a coup le more months and get 
some morale back into the cattle market, I believe that we might get 
off the hump, but if the feeders get scared all at the same time, if 
— grain prices drop, and everything, and it looks like the bottom 

Ing out. we ll, you can see th: at the people are becoming uneasy. 

Phe at is what is h: ippe ning. 

I Mie that if we could get the feeders and make them feel that 
we trying to get this situation stabilized, it would help. 

gr ‘Tl srnvey. If I might interject a statement right there, Mr. Chair- 
man, concerning the morale of the feeders, would you care to make 
a statement to the committee as to what the approximate loss is that 
you have contracted, at least, this year to date, among the cattle 
feeders / 

Mr. Knoop. Yes, sir; I will make the statement. In many cases, 
eattle are losing the feeder up to $100 a head. 

I have cattle of my own that are losing over $50 a head. 

Mr. Hiri. What weight are they ? 

Mr. KN« OP. Those are long fed cattle. 

Mr. Hin. What is the age of your cattle ? 

Mr. K Noor. They would be 2-year-old cattle or 214-year-old cattle, 
weighing 1200 pounds, Say. 

Mr. Hite. What grade of beef ? 

Mr. Knoor. They would possibly be, if they had been long-fed 
cattle, choice or prime grade. After all, if a farmer bought these 
cattle a year ago, even though he did not feed them well and did not 
make them grade choice or prime, they would still lose money, because 
the money has rone dow Nn. 

A lot of these feeder cattle cost up around S38 just less than a year 


Mir. Horven. You do not mean to Imply that the loss is due solely 
to the importation of New Zealand beef ? , 
Mr IK NOOP. | think it has been ab og factor, Mr Hoeven I do not 
mean to say that it is the total reason, but I think it has been a 
tributine factor, | vuse when you already have a large supply of 
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anything and you put just a little bit more on, it » ld throw things 
out of balay 

In other words, the 10th pound determines the price for the first 
9 pound . In many case ; 

Mir. Metnincer. Mr. Chairman, I have some figures along that line. 
When we tarted in to investigate this thing, on our own \ little bit, 
the first thing that was thrown at us was the matter of percentages, 
that th mount of beef is a certain small percentage of the total 
beef supply, et cetera. | ercentages do not mean much to us feeders 


We are too dumb to conceive of them, but we do know that when you 
have a market loaded and you get a few more cattle on it. it really 
wrecks it , ; 

Roughly, the receipts of 20 markets for the first 5 weeks of this 
year were round 1.250.000 head of cattle. That is 5 weeks in 1953. 

For the first 5 weeks of 1953, as T say, we had that many. That is 
an approximate figure, around 1,250,000 head of cattle on the 20 
leading markets. 

Now then, if there should be 50 million pounds of this beef as yet 
unsold in this country, that would be equal in beef to approximately 
100,000 head of our eattle. 

Well, now, I think you can then all picture what would be the result 
if instead of 1.250.000 head of cattle, we had 1,350,000 cattle. It makes 
a very vital difference there. A small supply on top of enough really 
swings the market. 

I would hazard a guess that this New Zealand beef deal alone has 
affected our cattle market $2 a hundred. I have friends in Iowa, I 
have them in Colorado, Texas; I have some cattle that cost 35 cents 

pound that came out of Texas from Tom Masterson, if any of you 
gentlemen know him down there, a good friend of mine. 

We all have friends over the country. Your men, Mr. Hill, ship 
into Denver. They find something a little wrong with the market. 
All they know is that when they get there, maybe the buyers do not 
have quite as many orders as they had been having. They do not quite 
understand that. But we see it over in Ohio. 

Our packers over there have to go on the market, have to ship cattle 
in, some from the river markets, some from Sioux City, and Omaha, 
and Kansas City. 

What is the result? Our packers are not selling beef. They do not 
have orders on the Kansas City and Omaha and Sioux City markets. 
So that is where I say we fellows in Ohio have a much clearer picture 
of what is going ths in do your feeders in the West. 

Mr. Horven. The c ry a few weeks ago was about controls and the 
grading regulations. When they were removed, the market seemed 
to hecome more or less stabilized. 

The critical market situation was not so much due to the importation 
of New Zealand beef but due to the panicky feeling among cattle 
feeders. 

When the controls were once removed, the market seemed to stabilize 
somewhat. 

Is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Mi LLINGER. Ten porarily, but. Mr. Hoeven. there seems To be 
a conflict of opinion there. The market was weak. Chicago closed 
in very bad condition last week. I listened to Buteh Davis and Bill 
Morrison. who are the regular broadeasters out of ¢ hicago. That 
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fed steer mat t Was very slow. It was In bad shape at the close of 
last eel 

Phen vesterday, I do not know whether you all know, but there 
"i i very heavy run around the market circle, 24.000 in Chicago 
und I think the 12 market had something like 112.000 compared 
wil 78,000 a week ago. 


The early market, if there are feeders here from Colorado, you know 
what those early reports are. They call it $50 lower. 

I will venture the guess that there was a lot of cattle carried over 
on all markets vesterday. And | would wuess the late sales in bulk 
sold S1.50 to $2 lower, rather than S50 lower. 

Mr. Harvey. Is it your impression, Mr. Mallinger, that whatever 
benefit. m olit have been derived from removing the controls, with 
particular regard to grading, came too little too late 4 

Mr. Meniincer. I think very definitely, had those controls been 
removed sooner, they would have been more benefit. 

You are vetting into a seasonable lmMprovement in the quality of 
your feed steer run due, as you know, as we go along further into the 
season. the cattle have been fed longer and they will orade better, they 
are better dressers. I have been pretty much in the position of the 
dog chasing the rabbit. I have three loads of cattle that are break 
ing into the Prime grade now. They are Angus yearlings. 

Back 60 days ago vour market on Good grade beef was way down, 

ut 11 you Fol into the Choice bracket, vou would hit a pretty fair 
market, and Prime was that much better. By the time I 
ttle fe d up to where they would LO into the ( ‘hoiee orade, our market 


rot those 


As | say, I am just getting them into the Prime o 
would have been in town yesterday with a load of them if I had not 
been down here. However, our Prime market breaks on us. It 1s, 
as I say, very much the same position as the dog chasing the rabbit. 

Mr. Hinz Would vou think from the type ot steak you have on 


exhibition here that that very quality of meat would help break 


d broken away on the Good and Choice. 
rrade, I probably 


/ 


dow} your better rades of beet prices * 


Mr. Metiincer. Absolutely. Mr. Jamieson, who is a man well in 
formed in the packing business and president of Davies Co. in Co 
lumbus. Ohio, tells me that in the trade they call it breaking the eattle 
They cut them up mto the various ‘vholesale cuts. 

He says that the loms an i the ribs are being used up on the east 
eoust and gorge into the hotel supply trade. ] thi k they could very 
well do that And nobody is benefiting from that but the man who ts 
ving them at a ¢ heap price and breaking the eattle. 
Mr. Hinw. And the consumer is really hurt on that. 

Mr. Meviincer. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hinn. Because he is paying a high price for a low grade. 

Mir. K Nor P. Would you gel tlemen like to look at this? 

Mr. Hitn. IT have looked at it. Some of the members might like 
to see it. The only interest 1 would have in it is after it is cooked 
qaicating the steak 

Mr. Pork. T would like to ask Mr. Mellinger if any of your men are 
from Fayette, Pickaway, Ross, or Highland Counties? I represent 
the Sixth Congressional District which is southeast of your home 
at Yellow Springs and Springfield. I am just wondering if any of 
your men are from the Sixth Congressional District. 


. 
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Mr. Mreruincer. We do not happen to be, but our membership is 
represented in Fayette and Circleville. 

Mr. Pox. You have a lot of feeders in Fayette County. 

Mr. Meriincer. We have the Haglers, and over in Pickaway 
County we have Cromley z We: are very we |] represe nted the re. 

Mr. Porx. I am a member of the full committee, but not a member 
of the subcommittee. I am very deeply interested in this problem. 
I want to help in every way Tea 

Mr. Menuincer. It is sciaats of interest in your district. [T am 
sure that you can appreciate that. 

Mr. Harrison. I am very much interested in this, because I repre 
sent the Third Congressional District in Nebraska where we feed 
great many cattle. 

I was interested in what you said in respect to the removal of price 
controls, that it had little or no effect upon td stabilizing of the mar- 
ket. Assuming that this would have some effect, to remove this meat, 
is Mr. Knoop has said, for a period of 60 days, that it might have a 
stabilizing effect; have you people thought of any other things that 
might be done to st: abilize the market other than the re moving of the 
controls, the taking of this New Zealand beef off the market any 
other steps that might be effected that would have a tendency to sta- 
bilize this market ? 

As I understand it, one of the contributing factors at the present 
time is tk. drought condition. 

Mr. Meciincer. Definitely. 

Mr. Harrison. As we have it in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Metuincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. So probably this would have a little effect. 

Mr. Mevutncer. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. I am wondering if you people have any other sug 
gestions that you would like to make relative to the stabilizing of 
this bad market 

Mr. Metuincer. I do have something here. if I can find it. I would 
like to read these two telegrams which I think could have very much 
of a stabilizing effect. 

On January 22, 1953, as pre ident of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Asso- 
ciation, I sent a telegram. First, T would like you to understand one 
thing here. I was president of the Ohio C'attle Feeders Association 
up to about January 26. At that time we had a State meeting. 

And | have a successor as presicl it. So I ani ho longer president 
of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Association. The salary was not very 
big in that job. J certainly was most happy to relinquish it. 

We have a lot of very good men. The idea is that we want to pass 
it. around among our membership. I have » served for 2 years. 

As I previously said, January 22, 1953, I wired to Representative 

Clifford Hope, a Member of Congress, ail the aha rmi m of the House 
pene ‘ulture Committee. House Office Building, Washington, D. C., 


follow So 


Know that you are familiar with conditions in cattle market which borders 


on demoralization Some feed steers quoted as much as $4 per hundred lower 
and $10 to $12 below a year ago Should these conditions go unchanged will 
bankrupt feeding industry and cripple beef production for years to come Re- 


spectfully suggest and urge that you bring to attention of proper authorities the 
following points: 
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n r tl Armed I ‘ be nrade it 
f 9 f beef | a t p ent 
i be good | ines is ¢ ( feed 
Z SL f g ‘ ri rk i east 510 
pr 
\ I | I ( L ¢ s 
S ! lem 
\ r M ver. 
() I ( \l Li inswer, as fol] 
Y W elyve \ ( Forces services advise that they have not pur 
‘ sed 3 e the nited S es for more than 2 years They are hav 
deter} 2 it 3 ] SSID Lo ep up their purchases ol 
( f 
\ { Silene iC jiffon | I. Ilope, chairman, Hous« Committee on 
As ilture.’ 
fi y definitely that could the Armed Forces step up their buy 
1 -1¢ } 1 
oO! itl at the present time, | ould be of definite help to the market 
a tne une time Wwe fee] th it the purchase rs. whoever they be, 
whether it be the United States Government or whether it be you 
Wiie . 0 iq irter of A beef to put i your locker, would be Vetting a 
‘ adi \ eh. you buy th peel oday. 
: } } ’ “hs 1 } ’ } 
M lL EVEN I thn the record should SHOW that the members of 
t e called on the | nder Secretary of the Army about 
t Leo reed that t] Armed Force step up their purchase 
( We fe Mr. Johnson very cooperative. 
\\ » learned, to our satisfaction, that the Army is not buying 
oe . 
‘ at 1 preset nes it }ul puUVING GOomestic Deel 
\I MeLuine . We fol Wwe | the record on that. and we appreciate 


, 4) e\ l 

\I Hin MM McIntire next, I believe, if he has a question. 

M MecIn . Mr. Chan in, L am not a me mbe1 of the subcom 
1 1 1 . ] 

mitts but ember of t] ll committee. I want to say that l am 


keen re the problem of the feeders in the livestock indus 
iv. I 1 \ p\ to be here this morning 

M Prom rr. 2 ) i e to mention someth ng that is not 
necessarily ywn unless you have been on this committee. We are 
inter f e produ of agricuiture from the time they start from 
the fai intil somebody either eating or wearing them. 


, } ] ] ] 
We « not t nk our respo! Dil ty enas at the market place. It 
ends only after if reaches the housey fe o1 the timate consumer 


Wi approa hed th SsScurre t problem a the subject of our firs meet 
ing. And the result of our findings is the threat of putting the spot- 


heht O just why it is that the farmer’s price 1s Way dowia., and the 
ot} er pl ce, the housewlfe’s | rice, is way up. 
The follown 9 day the price to the consumer broke. Somewhere 


between those two someone is making altogether too much money. 
And I think that has been going on for a long time. 

I think you will find something of that nature mixed up in this 
particular sale of New Zealand beef. I think we will have to explore 
back, perhaps, in an executive session, after the rest of it has been 
gone 1nto. Certainly, we recognize, as frequently the housewife 
does not. that if the supplier is demoralized, the market breaks, I 
mean, if the supplier is faced with the problem which you are faced 
with in Ohio, the housewife ultimately will suffer. She will lose a 
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whole lot more from a lack of supply than she will lose by not being 
able to | uy this beef. 
Whe we tackled the rollback problen ~ which I am sure you will 


reme er, we d d not touch that unt | we learn that the ro ba 
Was hot LO TO ren i the housewife. She wa ot going to pront one 
5-cent Wort trom the roll} c which 1 j ) ne {] tthe far) er, 
all of the eattle bu mess, the producer, th reeciers, et cetera But 
it Was going to stop somewhere betwee vou and the housewlte. 

It was o1 1} then that we got mixed p in it. I think our effort 
haa \ ( tL te »\ prey Lit l ul hie ro ba DO Veal 
alLQOo 

| } y . cret icro whil We } iil pl _ e nresent 
Situa i 1 ¢ | hy } ( of circumstal 4 thre cl ought e] 1) ma 
thi colnpa itively mall amount Ol beef whi iP bas come 11 fro. 
New Zi alana. plus the fact that In Texas the drought has alle ted hot 


only the producer. but perhaps the bar kers, et cetera. 


And that whatever we do is for the ultimate benefit, not only of 
agriculture, but also of the housewife. 


Mr. Hm. That is very fine. 


Next is Mr. Bramblett. 

Ir. Brambuerr. I have no que ns or statement. 

Mr. Hint. Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Dacur. I believe that this is very lucid testimony. It is the 


clearest I have heard yet as to some of these causes and effects. 
Mr. Hertona. I have just one observation that I would like to make, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding about our po tion. 


We on this committee are iiterested in the ho ewlfe gett ng be 
as Che ply as she pr ssibly ¢ can. But we are not interested in that to the 
extent that we Walt To hai ny part 1 destroving out low il industries 


So following up ' ha ut Mr. Thompson said, we must look for a rea 
sonable solution that ill protect the p oducers without mak ng the 
hous sawile pay unreason able prices for her beef. 

And I think that you producers and feeders feel exactly the same 
way about this situation. 

Mr. MeLuincer. We feel the same way, yes. 

Mr. Hi RLONG. We would never have had any trouble with the roll 
backs to start with if the reduced prices had been reflected in the house 
wife’s prices. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. Hinz. Thank you. Now, Mr. Harvey wants to say a few words. 

Mr. Harvey. I would like to submit for the record the oat s which 
I have here that are, to the best of my knowledge, correct and official. 
I think they do have a bearing on the long-range problem of the total 
imports of beef and pork into this country, and they show the source, 
the coun try from which the y come. 

I note here for the first 11 months—and I will submit this for the 
record—of 1952, there was imported, in beef, into this country, 
938.609.288 pounds. 

Of pork, which is apparently less competitive, so far as we are con- 
cerned here, there was imported from all sources into this country a 
total of 54,571,326 pounds. 

That, to me, is particularly important, because after all so far as 
our entire foreign policy is concerned, we must take into consideration 
the impact on our local producers of imports of both beef and pork, 
because they both have an effect on the market. 
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Mr. Hix. I believe, Mr. Harvey, that we have a complete rundown 
on this, and if you will take a look at this and submit it to the reporter 
for the record, we shall include it in the record at this point. 

You may check it and change it to suit yourself. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


lDnited States Imports of beef and veal, carcass we ight, from spec ified countries 
d total imports, and imports of live cattle from Canada and Mevico, annual 
1938, 1948-51, January—November 1952 


Be 4 SS Weig I catt lutiable) 
Calendar a 
, lotal t a 
aie a ida I ( ! , | Canada Mexico Total 
il 
Fl Hlead TTead 
22 1G 28 f 187 ( RR3 137, 763 ORS. ROD 423, 625 
mi Qe ) 34 3 418. 826 418, 826 
», 45 234,599 | 412, 126 412, 126 
S &. ON 438, 285 
468, 479 219, 767 219, 767 
8 88 f 78, 242 
( RR. ok I ( ea Na t f the I i States and official 
(¢ r t ; 
; ; ‘ c 5 : 
The following memorandum was also submitted for inclusion in 
rece rd } 
INFORMATION RE NEW ZEALAND BEEI 
Memo to Members of Livestock Subcommittee: 

On February 26, 1952, all imports of cattle and beef from Canada (as well 
her types of livestock and meats) were automatically prohibited by the 
declaration of the United States Secretary of Agriculture that foot-and-mouth 
disease existed in Canada 

Prior to the embargo, Canada had been shipping cattle and meat to the 
United States at an annual rate o ipproximately 400,000 head of cattle and 
73,000,000 pound f beef and veal Imports by years are shown in the follow- 

= { ble 

Imports of Canadia attle and beef into the United States 
( B i il 
161, 00 73. 000. 000 
tt 000 > nD. 000 
’ «\ wy). OOO 
» 442, 000 

3 t ) 

Be use of the embargo, which cut off movement of Canadian beef to the 
United States, the Canadian Government ‘anged to sell about 60 million 





pound f beef to England Canada agreed to accept in return for its beef an 

approx 1 telv equal quantity of New Zealand beef, which was to be shipped 

from New Zealand direct to the United States for sale here 

Ne Zealand is one of the few countries in the world which can ship fresh or 
, beef into the United States because of the absence of foot-and-mouth 
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disease in that country. Ordinarily, however, virtually no meat comes into the 
United States from New Zealand 

Pursuant to this agreement about 60 million pounds of New Zealand beef 
arrived in the United States early last fall direct from New Zealand. The 
shipment comprised approximately 50.1 million pounds of carcass beef frozen 
with the bone in and about 9.4 million pounds of frozen boned beef; a total of 
approximately 59.5 million pounds 

The beef arrived in five or six ships, all but one of which landed on the east 
coast If the beef could have been sold immediately on its arrival, it is the 
opinion of meat experts here that it would have moved onto the market without 
attracting any unusual attention and without any appreciable influence on our 
price levels. Unfortunately, however, there were difficulties both with OPS price 
ceilings and with meeting the United States meat inspection standards before 


the meat could be sold, The meat was of a different cut than any for which OPS 
had established ceiling prices and some time was consumed in working out 
ceiling prices for it Some of the meat had to be reconditioned before it was 


cleared by our Meat Inspection Service for entry into the country 

Because of these delays, the meat was not placed on the market until the 
sharp break in domestic meat prices had occurred. When it was placed on the 
market, the Canadians found it extremely difficult to sell at a price acceptable 
to them. There is very little demand in the United States for frozen beef, 
particularly for beef frozen with the bone in. Most of the beef graded below 
Good and the Canadians have had considerable difficulty in moving their com- 
modity, although six of the larger packing companies have been acting as agents 
for them 

According to the latest available information, approximately 20 million pounds 
of this beef has been sold or contracted for sale. The balance is in bonded 
storage in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and other east coast and mid 
western points 

JOHN J. HEIMBURGER, 
Counsel, House Committee on Agriculture 

FEBRUARY 16, 1953 

Mr. Hini. Are there any other questions’ I think we have about 
reached the end of the statement that the ventlemen wish to make, 
unless you have something further. 

Mr. “Mi LLINGER. I re if you would be interested in these pic- 
tures showing the ( rowds buying this beef ? 

Mr. Hiuu. I can imagine it without seeing them. 

Mr. Metiuincer. This is from the front page of Columbus Citizen, 
advertising beef at 39 cents a pound. 

Mr. Harvey. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hinu. Yes. 

Mr. Harvey. What, in your aes was the contributing factor te 
the stabilizing of the pork price some 2 or 3 months ago ? 

As you remember, pork got down to a rel itively low P ice, and there 
was a considerable amount of to-do about pork at that time, but now 
the pric e seems to have been st: abilized and they are on their w: ay back 
up and the producer is quite happy about the pork industry at the 
resent aon 

Mr. Meiuincer. I would differ with you in that statement. I do 
not believe that the producer is too happy about the pork situation. 
True, the hog market is not in bye trouble that the cattle market is in, 
but you have that situation in hogs. You are on the other side of 
the cycle of production, ae r" aia than going up, it is going down. 
I think that is true ver y definitely. 

The figures will show that the hog run is very much lighter compared 
with, I think, a year ago. And on top of that, there is just a better 
feeling in the oh i The packers feel that the hog run is going 
to be light. The figures show it. 
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And they are storing a little. With eattle it is just the reverse. 
Ther L lot of psychology that enters into your marketing of live- 
stock ‘| her is the drought situat on. Our feed in this country this 
yeu! s largely concentrated in the Corn Belt. 

I know the troubles those boys in Oklahoma and Texas have had. 
It has been real. And in your part of the country, Mr. Hill, you have 
! lot of dry spots out there. 

Mr. Hin I wish that we could sav that we had. It is there now. 
It s pretty dry. Some of these pee ple who are ort tting beef may be 


DAVIT t ee time s much, 1f 1f keeps as dry out there a 1S at 
! It is verv dry 


resent | 
Mi Meiniinai R. ‘T lat ec ild very well happen. 
Mr. Knoop. I have one more statement that I would like to make, 


or a question to ask Mr. Thompson, who brought the question up 
ul t! consume! 

You are concerned about the consumer vetting low priced meat. I 
think the consumer has a misconception of what the farmer actually 


rece es, what =} ire of the pi ef she pays that the farmer recelves. 

| d like to cet that over today for the benefit of the press, that 
the handling charges of all food products have rise \ to the point that 
t increases the cost to the consumer greatly. Phere is advertising and 
the method by which they merchandise these products. They pre- 
ut it and wrap it and present it in a manner that the housewife de- 
mana That all Po0eS to make the cost of food higher than the re- 
flected value to the farmer. 

I have one telegram here that I feel I should read. It is from Mr. 
herr Hl. who s secretary of the Lowa Livestock Feeders Association, 


which we received hast night. 


Ik ivestock feeders support your opposition to the importation of beef 
from foreign countries. We insist on immediate action as our markets are de 
clining and numbers are above norn We are also opposed to the sale of com- 
modity corn in such quantities that depress the market and force more corn and 


1¢ 


wheat to be sealed from the 1952 crop 

We felt when coming to th hearing that we wanted to concentrate 
pretty much on our point which is New Zealand beef, but I think that 
this cor grain propos tion should be mentioned briefly to let you 
know how we feel about that. 

We do not think that the Government should be in competition with 
the orain markets, 

Mr. Metuincer. I would like to have read into the record, also, a 
telecram from the Nebraska association. Do you have that? 

Mr. Knoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr MELLING! R. Wem o}yt read that also into the record. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us add one more thought along the lines that 
arted, and that you finished up so well. 

Phe corner grocer and the corner meat market have not been making 
any more money than they should be making. They have a very rapid 


turnover. Their margin is fixed 

Mrs. ‘Thompson tells me that in the market at which we trade the 
volume | nerea ed ince thi price h is fallen. They are tickled to 
death that the price is down. They are doing a lot more business. 


hey ret the r beef today ‘1 | probably sel] if today or tomorrow. In 
ta ly h ive not made any too much money. 


¢ profit is somewhere between the farmer and the retailer. 


the w ile pro ( s they 
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Mr. Hints. If that is the sum and substance of your testimony, then 
I should ] ke to make thi ugegestion. This isa special subcommittee 


on livestock. While we have been working rather feverishly in at- 


oO pub our fina ron some of the things that we might do to 


1a these cha- 


I elp both the consumer and the livestock } rodues 4 du l 


otie d LVS, I would like to say that the committee wor ld be lad to re- 
‘1Ve nV suggestior that we might have from you so that we could 
hurt delve into this matter and nd out if there are certain other 
lines of ins iwation that we might attempt for the } irpose of bring- 
ab La more even marketing of the « ittle as well as a leveling ef- 
fect upon the n irket 
[ know that we would be glad to have further suggestions, if you 
] wer TPOVrMation oO} deas that vou would like to Vive us, 
Mi Nie LINGER. | would lil e to make one statement. This IS with 
regard to this matter of orderly marketing. That is a tough one today. 
Che Government Bureau on Agricultural Economics, I bel eve, gets 
reports from the railroads as to the number of cars ordered, say, for 
the Mo da‘ ] irket. They were able n advance to give very accurate 
estimates of those markets. In the trade, they call it today a “ouessti- 
mate - I il s be use today such a big vol me of th S livestock 
oves to market in trucks ; 


They are unable to get any record of it. So itis a mighty hard 


propesition to conduct that orderly marketing, I will sav one thing, 


that if this country continues its full employment, I think that we do 
have Onn lat ot a temporary cond tioh nm this cattle market, in 


other words. T believe that the consumers are going to he so well 


satisfied with this high grade of beef generally that they are getting 


at such a reasonable price that very largely we might eat ourselves 
out of this hole. But local things like this New Zealand beef, we 
feel, need attention and radical attention now. 

Pwo or three weeks from now it will he too late. They will sel] it. 
It will get sold. I think it is hurting, costing the livestock industry 
at least $10 or $15 million every week that that New Zealand beef is 
for sale. 

We feel that something ought to be done about that now. And we 
feel that that is absolutely the province of the Government, to pro 
tect us In a situation of this kind. 

And before this hearing adjourns, I would like to have with your 
permission, Mr. Knoop, to have read into the rec ord a telegram from 
the Nebraska Livestock Association. 

Mr. Hitz. There is no objectic n to that. 

Mr. Knoop. This is from the Nebraska Feeders Association, Glenn 
Louis, president ° 


We are strongly in favor of stopping imports of meat until present situation 
that 


clears I would suggest that vou check into this dumping proposition we 
have brought up and see whether or not this meat is being sold below the true 
value, that they are selling it in unfair competition with domestic beef 

And I think another point which vou have alre dy worked on, is to 
encourage the Army to stor kpile beef in time of low prices. 

Mr. Hin. | im sure that the committee appre ite he ring from 
vou feeders from Ohio, Mr. Mellinger and Mr. Knoop. We are going 

. ] 

to be at your service, not only this @ up here tl morning, but any 

’ = s ] : i sn 4] ls. banks 
other feeding or cattle-raising group intel ted livestock 
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Unless the: 


| ho 


re are Turthe quest ons or someone else \ ish sto testify, 
e will this meeting to a close, 
Mr. Poux. I was very much interested in Mr. Knoop’s suggestion as 
to the pricing of this beef in units of D164 quarters or sides, 

Mr. Kwoor. If you bought less than 514 sides, you could buy it for 


li cents a pound, ind if you bought over v1, sides, you paid YY cents, 
or 5 cents a pound more which, as I stated, was a quantity discount in 
reverse, which is a little unusual. 

Mr. Por K, You rather think that there might be some conspiracy, 
we might sav, to break the market all over the United States at the 
same time? , 

Mr. Knoop. We have not been able to get any further information, 
except what this one meat dealer told me on that proposition. It looks 
to us like somebody might be trying to get it spread all over the 
country. 


Mr. Pork. It seems to me that might be a point that the committee 
should look into, because that is an unusual pricing situation. 

Mr. Hini. That is very important. 

Mr. Pork. It is in reverse of the usual pricing situation as has been 
sald I think that is something that should be looked into. 

Mr. Hiti. Thank vou, gentlemen. 

I believe that Mr. Francis, one of our sheep producers, would like to 
saya w ord. However. first, is there anything else, Mr. Mellinger. and 
Mr. Knoop / 

Mr. IX NOOP. | would suggest that you check into that proposition, 

Mr. Hitz. I should like to ask this further question. Are you sure 
that that is the Way the W hole entire sales orgvanizatlon Is operating, 
or was that just one single individual company that was giving them 
that discount in reverse, that is, the more they bought the higher the 
price they had to pay ¢ 

Mr. Knoop. You are putting me on the spot a little bit there. 

Mr. Hitx. If so. do not answer it. 

Mr. Kxoor. Without mentioning any names, I will say that we have 
found only one distributor, one packer distributing this meat in Ohio. 
However, we understand there are at least half a dozen, maybe a couple 
more, However. we do not see their stamp on the beef. 

In some places, undoubtedly, the other packers are distributing it. 


west seller of New Zealand 


— 


mn 


rhis is the story that we get fron our big 
beef in Ohio, in Dayton, Mr. Rum nan. 

We understand that 1t) Colum nl the beef 1 ell; is at ZY cents a 
pound. There is a difference in the price of this beef. It is not all 
sold il the Same price. 

M a MrLLINGER. ] personally Was offered one single side of this 
beef for 20 cents a pound. It vas the packer’s salesman. I asked 
him about it. I had never seen !/1im before. “Sure,” he said, “I have 
got iton my pricelist. Do you want a side at 20 cents a pound ?” 

The o1 oinal price that | heard on it was YO cents a pound. I should 
like to say, Mr. Hill. that Tam sure Mr. Knoop will join me in saying 
this, that we certainly appreciate your courteous attention and that 
of the men bers of this committee 1 

If we have been of any help to vou, we certainly are lad, 

Mr. Hix. If that is all, then, Mr. Francis, we should like to hear 
from you. 


liste) Ing to our problem. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. FRANCIS, MORGAN, UTAH 


Mr. Francis. My name is Joseph H. Francis. I am from Morgan, 
Utah. 

I would like to correct a statement of the chairman’s. You said that 
I was in the sheep and cattle business, but [ am just in the eattle busi 
ness now, 

After hearn o@ these stories JT wish that I was back in the sheep busi 


ness | 1e prol lem that presents tself to me, gentlemen, is th . Whi 
do we permit the stockpiling of Government materials of perishable 
commodities in this country unbeknownst to the public ¢ 

We have seen 1 stances of this kind. | know that we had it in rela- 


on to wool. We found ourselve mn the same pos tion. 

When we stor kpile or bring in lareoe quantities for one r mon ol il 
other of commodities and store them for foreign voverhinents, times 
1 ] l 


change and we have them on our hands 

| think that we sl] ould have some sort of regulat on on anyone who 
tockpiles for foreign governments, that that information should be 
made public. So far as the cattle producer is concerned, | am not a 
feeder. 

We have to look perhaps 2 years ahead. I did not realize until IJ 
ieard this story in more detail as it was brought out here today that 
vhet they put t he embargo aga nst the Mnportacion of Cai acdiar beef, 
as the result of the hoof-and-mouth disease that this would happen. 
We felt that perhaps our country would be relieved of some of the 


oO 


hiports ot that beef coming mto this country. And sO We planned 
accordingly. 

Now it turns out to be that unbeknownst to the producers we have 
brought substantially the same amount in in a shorter time and stock- 
piled it and are now dumping it upon our market, 

It is not fair to the producers of this country to stockpile goods for 
foreign countries without it being known to the people who are in 
terested in the business. 

Mr. Tuompson. I wonder what part our Government played in the 
storage of that beef. Have you any idea, Mr. Franeis’ Did our 
(government have anything to do with it ? 

Mr. Francis. Our Government had something to do with it in this 
way, that they permitted it under agreement with Canada for this 
meat to come in from New Zealand, rather than from Canada. As to 
whether they had any idea it would be stored or not or whether it 
\ ould be dumped under the present conditions, l clo hot know. 

But we should have kept our eyes open to this move. We have had 
plenty of experiences along this same line, as I stated before, when we 
stockpiled commodities. There should be some condit Ons under 
which they are unloaded. 

Mr. Tuompson. | thoroughly agree with you, but we are dealing 
here with a wonde1 Fully fine nelghbor on the north, Canada. 

In an orderly process of marketing, a certaim amount of ¢ ‘anadian 


beef has been sold in this country. This, L understand, has been going 
on for a good while, and it is not at all like this very unusual process 
of having it imiported and stored against some future need. To find 
that meat dumped is this is being dumped, is something el 2. And 


with considerat on tora neighbor that we think W¢ 1] of, | fee] that we 
ought to dig down and find out who ordered it sold at this particular 
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rie W het erin fact if was d niped, I do not know. Whether this 
was part of some sort of an arrangement between certain packing 
nouses al d the Canadian (rvovernment or not, I do not know. 

I think that we ought to approach it with the most friendly attitude 
toward the coo nei@hbor on the north. However, we till ought to 
find out exactly what happened. 

Mr. Francis. | agree with you, and as we find out what happened, 
we ought to prevent a recurrence. 

Ma. Trrompson. Very much so. 

Mr. Francis. My point is that thi nauthority should be granted 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or by statutory provision we may store 


stockpiles of foreign commodities In this country, but that that infor 
mation should be made known, that is, the quantities should be known. 
Whether the Secretary of Agriculture knew that or not, what quanti 
ties, the terms they were to be stored under, I do not know, but most 
uredly he should have those facts in his possession so that he might 
revent a recurrence of t] situation 
Mr. Hi. I tha k wem o}yt Si1y t] LY | ado not thin] there has beet 


i 
anvthing secret about this. be ause this meat ce min 


hing ¢ into this country 
had to be inspected at that time. And so fat as publi ity is concerned, 
ther re olit he a little careless there. Maybe it was not publicized 
{ it it was here. Howe ver, there 1s nothing secret about shipping it 


In here, bec tse as has been read tO you a moment ago, you have the 


record, although it was not made public, but the meat came in and it 
was Inspected when it did arrive. 

Mr. Knoop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one more state 
vent, 1f I may. The mechanics of getting this beef in here, as we 
understand it, was made through the State Department. 

The Corn Belt Feeders Association feels that the Department of 
Agriculture should have equal rights with the Department of State in 
making these agreements affecting agricultural products. 

Mr. Hinw. J think this committee GOeS a step further and would Say 
that it all ought to be in the Agriculture Department. If we are going 
to have an Agriculture Department, let it function. 

If there is nothing further, the committee stands adjourned subject 
to the call of the chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 











